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PEESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 
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AT  THE  Opening  Meeting  of  the  Winter  Session, 
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By  frank  caws,  F.R.I.B.A. 

rilESlDENT   OP   THE  NORTHERN  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Feldow  Akchitects, — When  addressing  you 
at  the  opening  of  our  Session  last  winter,  I  little 
thought  you  would  call  on  me  to  address  you  in 
the  same  capacity  again.  I  am  truly  grateful  for 
the  honour  thus  put  on  me  beyond  both  my 
desert  and  expectation,  and  will  prove  my 
appreciation  of  your  kindness  by  endeavouring  on 
the  present  occasion  once  more  to  address  you  as 
your  President,  though  I  would  have  been  much 
more  pleased  to  have  listened  quietly  to-night  to 
our  warmly  esteemed  President-elect.  But  I  con- 
sole myself  with  the  reflection  that  when  enjoying 
(as  I  hope  we  all  may  be  permitted)  his  address 
next  year  at  this  season,  you  will  not  fail  to 
realise  that,  by  my  involuntary  interposition,  it  has, 
like  good  wine  in  the  bush,  gained  in  strength  and 
flavour  by  another  year's  keeping.  Our  vener- 
able ex-President,  Mr.  Glover,  when  paying  us  a 
very  welcome  but  too  brief  flying  visit  a  few 
weeks  ago,  complained  to  me  that  my  last  year's 
address  was  somewhat  too  general,  not  dealing 
with  the  local  conditions  of  our  work.  Now  I 
fear  I  am  doomed  to-night,  though  unwillingly, 
to  fail  again  in  the  same  particular ;  for  in  the 
local  developments  of  this  North-Eastern  district, 
one  of  the  most  populous,  up  to  date,  and  busiest 
industrial   centres   of  the  world,  while   there  is 
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subject-matter  enough  to  occupy  the  pens  of  many 
writers  much  better  informed  than  I  am,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  architectural  developments  are 
scarcely  so  rapid  and  pronounced  as  to  afford 
sufficient  material  to  form  the  theme  of  each 
annual  discourse  from  this  chair. 

Many  of  us  who  are  still  middle-aged  have 
indeed  witnessed  marvellous  industrial  revolutions 
and  developments  in  this  North-Eastern  cradle 
of  the  steam  locomotive  railway  system,  now 
growing  wizen  in  turn,  and  yielding  unquestion- 
ably to  electromotive  agencies.  We  have  seen 
the  hundreds  of  shipwrights  engaged  in  building 
wooden  ships  superseded  in  all  our  North-Eastern 
ports  by  the  thousands  of  men  employed  in  build- 
ing iron  ships  ;  and  we  have  seen  these  thousands 
of  iron  shipbuilders  develop  into  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  steel  shipbuilders,  while  concurrently  in 
the  average  tonnage  of  our  naval  architect's  crea- 
tions we  have  seen  hundreds  of  tons  per  wooden 
ship  grow  to  thousands  of  tons  per  iron  ship,  and 
to  almost  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  per  steel 
leviathan.  Marine  engines,  too,  in  our  North- 
Eastern  district  have  improved  in  a  similar  almost 
phenomenal  degree,  and  in  view  of  further  deve- 
lopments in  the  application  both  of  steam  and 
electricity  to  our  industries  on  this  coast  we  find 
ourselves  not  at  the  end  of  the  tether  of  mechanical 
improvements,  but  still  in  the  full  rush  and  high 
career  of  progress. 

You  will,  therefore,  I  venture  to  think,  not 
question  my  assertion  that  our  own  profession  of 
architecture  in  this  North-Eastern  district  has,  to 
put  the  case  very  mildly,  not  progressed  at  a  rate 
at  all  commensurate  with  the  great  march  of  local 
industrial  improvement. 

We  hear  in  these  days  not  infrequently  allu- 
sions to  the  so-called  "  New  Architecture  "  by  the 
*'  New  Architect."  But  we  find  these  are  mere 
expressions.  We  look  in  vain  for  the  realities. 
New  trivialities,  new  vulgarities,  new  monstrosi- 
ties, new  strainings  and  overstrainings  after 
originality  offend  our  taste  and  pain  our  sense  of 
fitness  and  propriety  at  every  turn  in  our  walks 
through  our  streets.     But  we  look  in  vain  for  any 
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substantial  proof  or  promise  of  real  architectural 
improvement.  It  is  a  sad  thought,  if  a  true  one, 
that  the  old-world  architects  are,  and  must  ever 
remain  the  record-breakers  of  our  profession.  To 
have  this  fact  borne  in  continually  on  the  mind 
by  the  evidence  of  the  mighty  and  majestic  works 
of  the  oldest  masters  is  depressing  and  deadening 
in  such  degree  to  the  young  architect,  whose 
brother  is,  say,  a  chemist,  or  an  electrician,  full 
of  keen  expectation  of  surpassing  to-morrow  the 
marvels  of  yesterday,  that  it  is,  perhaps,  no 
wonder  if  he  does  occasionally  ''chuck  *'  his  pro- 
fession from  a  feeling  that  it  is  scopeless  and 
hopeless.  An  amateur  yachtsman  whose  sailing 
excursions  have  always  been  confined  to  Lake 
Derwentwater  may  be  content  to  sail  no  further. 
Another  yachtsman  who  sails  his  vessel  in  the 
Solent,  though  perhaps  he  may  in  point  of  fact 
sail  little  if  any  further  afield  than  the  yachtsman 
of  Derwentwater,  has  a  feeling  of  infinite  possi- 
bilities in  voyaging,  seeing  that  both  ends  of  the 
Solent  open  into  the  great  sea.  A  Solent  yachts- 
man, therefore,  could  not  be  quite  happy  if  doomed 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  sail  only  on  the  Keswick 
Lake. 

Similarly  there  are  young  architects,  and  old 
ones  too,  who  have  never  realised  the  difference 
between  the  limitations  of  progress  which  seem  to 
environ  their  own  profession,  and  the  great  scope 
of  certain  other  professions  which  are  apparently 
invested  by  a  boundless  sea  of  accessible  new 
attainment.  These  architects  may  live  and 
work  content  that  "  the  thing  that  hath  been  is 
the  thing  that  shall  be.*'  Judging,  however,  by 
the  frantically  ridiculous  struggles  for  ''some- 
thing new  "  which  many  of  our  modern  architects 
are  making,  they  are  by  no  means  at  rest  within 
theic  professional  limitations,  and  seem  crazed 
with  craving  for  they  know  not  what. 

Although  these  observations  may  seem  to  imply 
profound  pessimism,  that  is  not  really  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  architect  who  perceives  that,  after 
all,  his  professional  energies  are,  so  to  speak,  em- 
barked on  no  small  lake,  but  on  a  wider  inland  sea, 
having  certain  unexplored  outlets  to  the  greater 
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deep.  We  shall  do  well  to  ask  ourselves  what  and 
where  are  those  outlets,  and  how  can  we  explore 
them  to  the  best  advantage  ?  It  must  be  apparent 
that  as  the  art  of  music  cannot  escape  the  limita- 
tions of  the  gamut,  neither  can  architecture  escape 
certain  fundamental  limitations.  Yet  while  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  enjoy  new  music  it  will  always 
be  likewise  possible  for  us  to  enjoy  new  architec- 
ture. It  would  be  as  improper  or  profane  to  speak 
of  the  art  of  architecture  as  of  the  art  of  music  as 
improving.  There  is  in  these  arts  an  eternal 
quality  which  renders  them  *'  the  same  yesterday, 
to- day,  for  ever."  But  the  rudimentary  music 
which  charmed  our  untutored  forefathers  would 
not  equally  charm  the  more  classical  tastes  of  the 
present  generation.  And  as  each  generation  needs 
its  own  music  so  does  it  need  its  own  architecture. 
Therefore  the  music  and  the  architecture  of  each 
age  must  adapt  itself  to  the  age. 

Thus  the  art  of  every  age  exhibits  and  exposes 
the  spirit  and  character  of  that  age,  so  that  in 
the  architectural  styles  of  past  ages  we  may  to- 
day see  reflected  the  subtlety  and  refinement  of 
the  Greek,  the  civic  greatness  and  grandeur  of  the 
Koman,  and  the  boldness  and  romanticism  of  the 
Goth. 

And  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  with  all  its  rest- 
lessness, and  pettiness,  and  vain  theatricality,  our 
most  modern  architecture  is  a  more  or  less  faithful 
reflex  of  the  character  of  our  age  and  generation  ; 
and  certainly,  if  we  may  forecast  the  future  from 
the  past,  one  of  the  outlets  for  the  development  of 
7iew  architecture  (wiiether  improved  or  not  is  quite 
another  matter)  is  in  the  adaptation  of  new  designs 
to  the  spirit  and  taste  and  fashion  of  the  day. 

I  think  the  careful  student  of  ancient  costume 
will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  in  the  his- 
tory of  all  times  the  fashion  of  people's  garments 
and  of  their  buildings  changed  simultaneously,  or 
nearly  so.  In  the  old-world  days  the  fashions  of 
clothing  and  of  architecture  changed  much  more 
slowly  than  in  our  days.  Indeed,  I  remember 
going  in  my  youth  to  the  robing-room  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  Mr.  Herbert,  K.A.,  showed 
me   his   then   recently   finished,  and   now  justly 
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celebrated,  fresco  of  "  Moses  coming  down  from 
the  Mount  with  the  Tables  of  the  Law;"  and 
the  artist  m^ged  me,  as  an  art  student,  if  I 
would  be  a  scripture  history  painter,  to  go  to 
Palestine,  as  he  had  done,  and  study  the 
manners  and  costumes  of  the  people,  which,  he 
assured  me,  remained  to  a  large  extent  similar  to 
what  they  were  in  the  days  of  Abraham !  This 
statement  was  subsequently  corroborated  by  other 
artists,  friends  of  mine,  who  had  travelled  and 
studied  in  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  my  own  study 
and  observation  of  ancient  and  modern  times 
certainly  tend  to  show  that  the  arts  of  the  tailor 
and  of  the  architect  act  and  react  on  each  other  to 
a  much  greater  degree  than  is  generally  recog- 
nised. 

We  know  that  in  our  own  days  so-called 
**  Eational  Clothing  Societies  '*  have  endeavoured 
both  by  precept  and  example  quite  to  revolutionise 
the  fashions  of  the  clothing  of  both  sexes.  No 
doubt  such  efforts  have  had  some  little  influence 
in  determining  subsequent  modes  of  attire.  But 
no  general  or  considerable  change  or  improvement 
has  thus  been  brought  about.  New  fashions 
come  and  go  irresistibly,  gradually  advancing  and 
receding  like  the  ocean  tides  ;  and  neither  the 
rational  tailor  nor  the  rational  architect  is  per- 
mitted a  ruling  vote.  Each  has  to  conform  in 
greater  or  less  degree  to  custom  and  fashion,  and 
those  who  are  bold  enough  to  kick  against  the 
goads  must  generally  pay  the  penalty  of  unpopu- 
larity for  so  doing,  however  rationally  excusable 
their  kick  may  have  been. 

While  deference  to  the  fashion  of  his  time  is 
obligatory  on  the  architect  who  does  not  desire  to 
become  unpopular,  yet  there  is  a  great  distinction 
between  the  deference  which  is  servile  and  that 
which  is  conciliatory  ;  and  no  architect  in  follow- 
ing fashion  should  fail  to  use  his  own  trained  taste 
and  judgment  in  accentuating  what  he  feels  is 
good,  and  in  minimising  what  he  knows  is  bad, 
in  the  type  which  he  is  affecting.  Whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  undoubtedly  the  new  architecture, 
such  as  it  is,  is  being  developed  by  the  fashion  of 
our  day,  and  we  must  make  the  best  we  can  of  it. 
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It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Greek  or  Eoman 
or  Gothic  architects  of  old  time  when  actively 
developing  their  respective  styles  of  architecture 
were  fully  conscious  that  they  were  developing 
new  styles.  And  perhaps  if  we  in  our  own  day 
*'  follow  the  gleam,"  and  each  do  our  best  accord- 
ing to  our  opportunities  to  convert  a  glimmer 
into  a  dawn,  we  may  be  unconscious  contributors 
of  some  great  new  architecture  which  we  cannot 
now  realise,  except  "  through  a  glass,  darkly." 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Solent  as  having  two  out- 
lets to  the  sea,  one  at  each  end.  And  so  it  seems 
to  me  that  while  the  outlet  from  the  old  archi- 
tecture is  by  following  the  great  general  tide  of 
fashion  bearing  seaward  at  one  end,  there  is  at 
the  other  end,  so  to  speak,  of  old  architecture  a 
more  excellent  way  out,  which  I  am  glad  to  know 
many  among  our  students  and  members  of  the 
Northern  Architectural  Association  are  already 
zealously  exploring.  We  as  twentieth  century 
architects  are  confronted  by  new  requirements  in 
our  w^ork.  We  have  to  contrive  and  arrange  and 
design  to  meet  conditions  very  stringent  and 
imperative  which,  in  the  old  days,  would  never 
have  been  dreamed  of. 

Now  the  fact  that  we  have  thus  to  overcome 
new  difficulties  must,  while  it  seems  to  be  a  bar, 
eventually  prove  an  outlet  for  new  developments. 
And  this  is  the  more  certain  to  be  the  outcome, 
because  if  our  difficulties  are  many  of  them  new 
and  unprecedented,  our  facilities  are  in  many 
ways  also  new.  We  have  at  our  command 
materials  and  methods  and  appliances  which  were 
denied  to  old-world  architects  ;  and  though  if  we 
were  to  set  ourselves  consciously  to  invent  a 
new  style  of  architecture  we  should  miser- 
ably fail,  I  think  *'it  follows,  as  the  night  the 
day,"  that  if  we  make  ourselves  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  and  possibilities  of  the 
new  materials,  and  quite  proficient  in  the  apphca- 
tion  of  the  new  methods  at  our  disposal  or  within 
our  reach,  we  shall  necessarily,  though  slowly, 
and  to  a  large  extent  unconsciously,  be  contri- 
buting to  the  formation  of  that  truly  new  archi- 
tecture which  is  destined  to  gladden  the  eyes  of 
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future  generations.  These  new  materials  and 
appliances  are  as  it  were  the  instrument  on  which 
we  have  to  '*  beat  our  music  out.*'  The  music 
itself  is  not  in  the  instrument  but  in  the  soul  of 
the  man  who  plays  it.  But  unless  the  man 
master  his  instrument  how  can  his  soul  find  fit 
utterance  ? 

The  Northern  Architectural  Association  is  not 
able  to  supply  souls  to  those  of  us  who  have  not 
got  any.  That  is  perfectly  obvious.  But  it  can 
and  does  help  its  students  and  members  to  become 
masters  of  the  instruments  so  to  speak  of  their 
profession.  And  this  naturally  brings  me  to 
enumerate  the  helps  which  our  Association  thus 
affords. 

There  are  our  lectures,  summer  visits  to  build- 
ings old  and  new,  our  splendid  library,  and  the 
prizes  annually  offered  to  students.  Though 
many  of  our  younger  members  make  use  of  these 
facilities  and  advantages,  there  are,  I  fear,  many 
more  who  do  not. 

Then  at  the  Durham  College  of  Science,  New- 
castle, there  are  the  designing  classes  on  Tuesday 
nights,  and  the  lectures  on  Thursday  nights,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Twizell,  whose  admirable  lecture  de- 
livered in  our  own  rooms  last  year  is  still  fresh  in 
our  memory,  as  one  which  many  of  us  would  like 
to  hear  repeated. 

There  are  also  at  the  Newcastle  College,  on 
Mondays,  classes  in  Building  Construction  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Allan,  and  other  Art  Classes ;  and 
occasional  free  and  other  lectures  on  art  and 
architecture  at  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Institution,  Newcastle. 

Similar  educational  facilities  are  now  happily 
provided  in  the  technical  colleges  and  art  schools 
of  Sunderland,  Hartlepool,  Darlington,  and  Dur- 
ham, each  of  which  institutions  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  centre  of  light  and  leading. 

Some  time  ago  our  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr. 
Plummer,  who  is  never  weary  of  thinking  and 
working  for  the  good  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Association,  and  who  is  continually  laying  us 
under  very  great  obligations  which  we  cannot 
ever   repay,   wrote   to    all    the   free  libraries   in 
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Northumberland  and  Durham  and  asked  them  to 
obtain  for  circulation  the  books  mentioned  in  the 
list  recommended  to  students  by  the  Eoyal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  ;  and  in  most  cases 
this  request  was  very  willingly  complied  with. 

What  is  necessary  now  is  that  our  members, 
young  and  old,  throughout  the  full  extent  of  this 
Association's  geographical  area,  should  make  use 
more  and  more  of  what  has  been  thus  provided 
for  them.  There  are  many  good  and  wise  young 
fellows  who  are  already  availing  themselves  of  these 
opportunities,  and  are  progressing  accordingly 
very  well ;  but  there  are  many  whose  names  are 
on  our  printed  list  of  members  whom  we  seldom 
or  never  see  except  at  our  annual  social  gathering. 

There  is  still  another  direction  in  which  the 
Northern  Architectural  Association  is  seeking  to 
benefit  its  juniors,  viz.  by  establishing  a  Students' 
Travelling  Fund,  to  help  pay  the  costs  of  short 
summer  sketching  tours.  Two  anonymous 
members  have  promised  £5  each  for  this  fund  for 
the  coming  summer,  and  one  of  these  gentlemen 
has  also  promised  £5  for  the  same  fund  for  the 
summer  after  next.  What  is  needed  is  that  some 
of  our  older  members  should  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  intimating  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  to 
what  extent  they  feel  disposed  to  contribute  to 
this  Travelling  Fund. 

Sometimes  when  old  and  interesting  buildings 
are  being  pulled  down  or  altered,  old  ironwork, 
gates,  or  woodwork,  or  plaster  work,  chimney 
pieces,  doors,  &c.  are  sent  away  as  rubbish,  which 
if  preserved  in  an  accessible  place  would  prove 
excellent  subjects  for  the  young  architect  to  draw 
and  measure.  The  Newcastle  College,  therefore, 
will  be  glad  to  receive  suitable  gifts  or  loans  of 
that  sort,  if  architects  will  direct  interesting 
specimens  to  be  sent  there  where  a  museum  of 
such  old  work  may  be  formed.  These  old  ex- 
amples would  be  taken  care  of  so  that  reference 
may  be  made  to  them  not  only  by  students 
sketching  and  measuring,  but  also  by  lecturers 
and  others  who  may  find  them  valuable  as 
illustrating  their  teaching. 

Every  year  now  R.I.B.A.  Examinations  are  held 
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in  Newcastle  at  least  once  a  year,  in  the  summer, 
and  sometimes  twice  a  year.  Many  have  attended 
these  examinations  from  all  parts  of  the  north- 
eastern district.  All  the  educational  facilities 
above  specified  can  be  obtained  by  each  student 
for  a  merely  nominal  fee.  There  never  have  been 
such  advantages  obtainable  in  the  north  as  there 
now  are,  and  they  only  need  to  be  made  use  of 
now  in  order  to  retain  and  even  increase  them. 

The  Association  is  stronger  now  than  ever  it 
was.  If  we  all  pull  together  and  help  the  Asso- 
ciation instead  of  any  of  us  finding  fault  with  it 
there  is  a  bright  future  before  us.  If  the  one  or 
two  that  are  not  quite  satisfied  would  only  come 
among  us  and  help  us  to  try  and  put  right  things 
that  are  not  quite  as  we  wish,  instead  of  never 
coming  near,  and  thus  causing  such  slight  defects 
to  increase  rather  than  disappear,  it  would  be 
better  for  all  concerned.  Of  architects  it  is  true 
as  of  the  followers  of  other  pursuits  and  callings, 
Union  is  strength. 

Our  Association  has  three  distinct  functions  to 
fulfil — viz. :  (i)  To  secure  uniformity  of  practice 
by  its  members ;  (ii)  to  induce  its  members  to 
become  personally  known  to  one  another ;  (iii) 
to  encourage  and  stimulate  its  members  to  jointly 
endeavour  to  improve  themselves  in  the  proper 
knowledge  of  their  profession. 

Though  as  an  Association  we  do  our  level  best 
to  fulfil  all  these  important  functions,  the  diffi- 
culties are  not  at  all  times  easily  surmountable. 
For  instance,  in  carrying  out  the  first  function, 
the  necessity  is  laid  upon  us  of  occasionally  calling 
one  another  over  the  coals  to  right  some  real  or 
imaginary  wrong  ;  and  though  your  Council  have 
not  failed  to  act  fairly  and  squarely  on  such  occa- 
sions in  endeavouring  to  judge  between  man 
and  man,  such  judgment  has  not  always  been 
practicable  on  the  imperfect  evidence  submitted, 
and  has  therefore  had  to  be  delayed  or  suspended, 
to  the  natural  annoyance  of  one  or  both  dis- 
putants. Fortunately  disputes  between  fellow 
architects  are  of  rare  occurrence ;  for  though  it 
is  a  relief  to  each  member  of  this  Association  to 
know  he  can  appeal  to  the  Council  to  protect  him 

a  5 
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from  injustice  by  a  fellow  member,  we  have  most 
of  us  become  more  or  less  proficient  in  the  art  of 
consuming  our  own  smoke,  and  are  not  disposed 
to  appeal  to  the  Council  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion. The  window  commanding  the  back  door  of 
a  house,  though  the  mistress  seldom  looks  out  of 
it,  is  a  most  effective  check  on  the  amiable  dis- 
positions of  those  servants  who  are  given  to 
entertain  strangers  as  **  angels  unawares." 

Similarly  the  Council  of  our  Association  as  a 
tribunal,  though  seldom  so  used,  is  always  more 
or  less  effective  as  a  recognised  check  on  wrong- 
doing by  one  architect  to  another. 

Then,  as  to  its  second  and  most  invaluable 
function  of  getting  architects  throughout  the 
North-Eastern  district  to  know  one  another  person- 
ally ;  owing  to  their  living  and  working  so  far 
apart  in  many  cases,  and  along  such  distinctively 
individual  lines,  architects,  but  for  the  agency  of 
this  Society,  would  seldom  come  together.  Even 
now,  as  things  are,  with  the  facilities  for  meeting 
which  the  Association  provides,  it  is  regrettable 
that  many  of  our  members  still  remain  strangers 
to  each  other. 

Your  President  last  year  put  the  Honorary  Secre- 
tary to  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  issue  special 
invitations  to  coffee-smoker  gatherings  on  the 
students'  nights ;  but  only  a  few  of  the  older 
members  reinforced  on  those  interesting  occasions 
the  ranks  of  the  students,  and  so  the  attempt  to 
promote  these  little  reunions  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful ;  though  I  hope,  if  our  Secretary  does  not 
mind  the  trouble  of  sending  out  the  invitations, 
the  experiment  will  be  repeated  on  every  students* 
night  this  winter  with  better  results. 

I  am  interested  in  observing  that  Mr.  Aston 
Webb,  as  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  announced  in  his  Address  his 
intention  of  having  "  At  Homes'' at  9,  Conduit 
Street,  for  the  same  purpose  of  promoting  mutual 
fellowship  between  architects  who  are  now  in  too 
many  cases  strangers  to  each  other  in  London.  I 
am  sure  we  will  all  wish  him  better  success  than 
we  had  in  Newcastle  last  year  in  starting  the  same 
endeavour.     Let  us  trv  it  this  winter  a  second 
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time,  in  the  hope  that  some  advance  may  be 
realised  on  last  year's  responses ;  and  though 
some  of  our  members  live  at  too  great  a  distance 
to  attend  evening  meetings  conveniently  in  New- 
castle, yet  there  may  be  sufficiently  numerous 
gatherings  from  a  shorter  radius  of  the  Newcastle 
centre  to  make  such  reunions  in  the  winter 
months  both  pleasant  and  helpful. 

If  this  Northern  Architectural  Association  in 
its  first  function  as  a  'professional  tribunal,  and 
in  its  second  function  as  an  architects'  social 
centre,  has  achieved  some  measure  of  success, 
still  more  it  has  succeeded,  and  is  I  think  likely 
to  succeed,  in  fulfilling  its  third  function  as  an 
educational  agency. 

In  this  connection  I  am  glad  that  the  silver 
plate,  now  attached  to  the  principal  bookcase, 
records  the  indebtedness  of  us  all  to  our  faithful 
Librarian,  Mr.  Charlewood,  who  never  tires  of  his 
task  ;  and  who  informs  us  again  and  again  of 
some  new  literary  treasure  which  he  has  added  to 
our  store.  But  the  silver  plate  inscription  will  be 
of  small  value  in  our  Librarian's  eyes  unless  the 
Library  itself  be  more  used  by  all  our  members, 
and  especially  by  our  students.  It  is  a  regrettable 
fact  that  two  prizes  offered  last  year  for  the  best 
note-book  evidence  of  use  of  the  Library  by 
students  induced  no  competition  at  all.  It  is 
not  too  late  to  do  better  next  time,  the  same  two 
prizes  being  still  available.  Some  student  may 
say  to  me,  '*  You  have  been  advocating  to-night 
the  study  of  neio  materials  and  new  methods,  in 
order  that  we  may  develop  nez^;  *  architecture. 
Yet  now  you  reproach  us  for  not  being  more  keen 
users  of  the  Library,  which  is  of  course  a  record  of 
old  works.  Is  there  not  some  inconsistency  in 
this?" 

I  can  best  reply  to  that  objection  by  quoting  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  who  used  to  insist,  in  his  lec- 
tures to  the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  an  artist  to  be  original 
except  by  studying  old  works,  which  is,  I  believe, 
a  true  paradox.  The  study  of  old  works,  both  in 
books  and  buildings,  not  only  informs  the  student 
of  facts,  but  creates  as  it  were  both  a  mental  soil 
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and  a  mental  atmosphere,  rich  enough  and  rare 
enough  to  produce  new  and  beautiful  growths, 
which  could  not  have  taken  root  and  found  suste- 
nance in  the  stony  and  thorny  ground  of  the 
uncultivated  mind. 

Every  beautiful  building,  whether  old  or  new, 
is  an  educator.  But  though  we  are  conscious  of 
the  beautiful  when  we  see  it,  whether  in  a  building 
or  a  statue  or  a  living  person,  we  cannot  always 
understand  its  secret.  Some  very  simple  produc- 
tions occasionally  charm  us,  while  some  highly 
ornate  efforts  offend  us ;  and  we  cannot  always 
tell  why.  Doubtless  much  of  the  beauty  of 
buildings  is  due  to  proportion,  fenestration, 
accentuation,  harmony  of  line,  repose,  and  the 
disposition  of  light  and  shade.  But  when  these 
and  other  factors  of  the  beautiful  have  been  taken 
into  full  account,  there  always  remains  that  mystic 
quality  which  is  so  elusive  yet  so  pervading, 
whose  presence  is  the  chief  desire  of  the  often 
disappointed  architectural  designer. 

From  many  of  our  buildings  nowadays  this 
most  desirable  Presence  is  expressly  barred  by 
conditions  utterly  beyond  the  architect's  control. 
And  under  such  circumstances  we  are  driven  to 
esteem  a  kind  of  Beauty  which  under  other  cir- 
cumstances we  should  perhaps  be  too  ready  to 
overlook,  I  mean  the  beauty  of  the  Fit,  The  sense 
of  fitness  and  propriety  generally  accompanies,  if 
it  does  not  help  to  constitute,  the  sense  of  beauty  ; 
and  the  more  we  are  driven  by  force  of  circum- 
stances to  regard  fitness  as  the  chief  aim  of  all 
our  designs,  the  more  pleasing  and  satisfactory 
will  be  their  outcome. 

The  requirements  of  two  buildings,  however 
similar,  are  seldom  exactly  alike,  so  that  in  pursu- 
ing fitness  as  the  chief  aim  of  his  designs,  the 
architect  will  naturally,  and  necessarily,  introduce 
more  or  less  of  variety  as  each  case  requires.  In 
many  instances  such  variations  are  experienced  in 
the  internal  rather  than  external  requirements, 
so  that  the  architect  may  find,  and  doubtless  does 
find,  in  the  interior  treatment  of  his  buildings  a 
much  better  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  imaginative 
and  artistic  powers  than  in  the  exterior  elevation. 
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I  think  our  profession  has  suffered  from  attach- 
ing too  much  importance  to  exterior  elevational 
design  and  too  little  to  internal  design.  From 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  and  especially  from 
the  play  of  light  and  shade,  both  by  natural  and 
artificial  light,  the  interior  of  a  building  is  usually 
much  more  interesting,  much  more  capable  of 
artistic  and  poetic  treatment  than  the  exterior ; 
and  it  seems  a  pity  that  architects  should  leave  to 
the  professional  decorator  so  much  of  the  internal 
treatment  as  should  more  properly  be  regarded  as 
the  chief  artistic  opportunity  of  the  architect 
himself. 

It  is  true  that  in  churches  and  public  buildings, 
and  also  in  private  houses  of  the  highest  class, 
the  architect  has  to  a  large  extent  kept  this 
greatest  of  all  his  artistic  opportunities  in  his  own 
hands  ;  but  it  would  be  well  if  in  smaller  and  less 
important  works  he  could  exercise  his  individual 
genius  in  contributing  grace,  beauty,  romance,  and 
originality  to  many  an  interior  which  may  other- 
wise be  treated  in  the  wholesale  cut  and  dried 
regulation  manner. 

This  of  course  involves  that  the  architect  of  the 
New  Age  should,  so  to  speak,  "  stoop  to  conquer," 
i.e.  should  lay  himself  out  more  than  his  fore- 
runners have  done  to  design  furniture  of  all  kinds 
to  be  fit  adjuncts  of  the  interiors  of  his  buildings. 
By  so  doing  the  architect  would  not  diminish  but 
increase  the  importance  and  value  of  the  cabinet- 
makers* and  upholsterers'  and  decorators'  trades, 
which  would  gain  by  the  accession  of  special 
orders  for  work  of  more  individual  and  original 
character  than  they  are  accustomed  to  supply 
under  their  present  wholesale  manufacturing  sys- 
tem. And  just  as  hand-painted  Christmas  cards 
command  higher  prices  than  printed  ones,  however 
beautiful  the  latter  may  sometimes  be,  so  would 
even  the  small  houses  with  specially  designed 
interiors  bring  higher  sums  by  way  of  rent  or 
purchase  than  houses  finished  inside  as  well  as 
out  by  the  speculating  builder  according  to  his 
own  ideas  not  of  the  beautiful  but  of  the  remune- 
rative, 

Mr.  Norman  Shaw  and  other  architects  have 
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led  the  van  in  a  movement  of  that  kind ;  and  if 
the  students  of  the  Northern  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation continue  to  qualify  themselves  in  their 
designing  club  essays  and  otherwise  to  follow  that 
movement  up,  I  believe  they  will  find,  even  in 
this  industrial  district  of  working  men's  homes, 
ample  opportunities  for  the  fullest  exercise  of  the 
special  qualifications  needed  in  designing  artistic 
interiors. 

While  there  is,  as  I  think,  scope  for  our  rising 
race  of  architects  to  find  employment  by  extending 
their  artistic  interest  and  energies  to  the  interior 
architecture  of  small  as  well  as  great  houses,  on 
the  other  hand  I  think  architects  are  called  by  the 
new  developments  and  necessities  of  modern  times 
to  extend  their  mechanical  and  constructive 
interest  and  ability  to  assist  our  public  bodies  in 
solving  some  of  the  special  problems  by  which 
they  find  themselves  confronted. 

The  increasing  rush  of  population  from  country 
to  town  has  led  to  a  fearful  state  of  overcrowding, 
which  urgently  calls  for  action  by  the  municipal 
authorities.  In  facing  this  problem  the  financial 
difficulty  has  proved  considerable,  and  everything 
that  the  scientific  architect  can  do  to  secure  the 
maximum  of  strength,  stability,  and  durability,  as 
well  as  of  comfort  and  security,  at  the  minimum 
of  cost,  should  be  done.  It  is  quite  possible,  as 
some  of  us  know,  to  build  fireproof  structures  in 
every  way  satisfactory  at  a  cost  but  little  in  excess 
of  non-fireproof  construction,  but  the  methods  of 
fireproofing  often  ignorantly  adopted  at  great 
additional  cost  make  fireproofing  seem  to  the 
uninformed  so  expensive  as  to  put  it  apparently 
quite  out  of  court  in  economically  constructed  flats 
for  the  labouring  population.  And  one  fears  that, 
for  want  of  knowing  better,  municipalities  may 
follow  the  bad  example  of  managers  of  factories 
and  other  houses  of  business,  and,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  criminal  negligence  of  Parliament, 
which  permits  such  structures,  may  from  false 
notions  of  economy  erect  tall  piles  of  flats  non- 
fireproof,  where  men,  women,  and  children  may 
huddle  together  as  in  huge  match-boxes  ready  for 
the  flames — death-traps,  a  scandal  and  crime  if 
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constructed  in  these  days  of  technical  colleges  and 
mechanical  and  constructive  knowledge. 

Nearly  three  centuries  have,  passed  since  the 
Great  Fire  of  London,  and  during  those  centuries 
there  have  been  many  other  great  fires  in  London 
and  in  our  provincial  cities  also.  But  since  the 
law  preventing  the  rebuilding  of  houses  in  London 
with  wooden  walls,  legislation  has  scarcely  moved 
an  inch  further  in  the  direction  of  guarding  life 
and  property  from  fire. 

During  these  centuries  of  legislative  inaction 
constructive  science  has  advanced,  so  that  some 
of  us  in  these  later  days  have  come  to  realise  and 
understand  that  floors  and  roofs  can  at  small 
additional  cost  be  rendered  as  fireproof  as  brick 
walls ;  and  that  buildings  so  constructed  are  not 
only  fireproof,  but  also  immensely  stronger  and 
more  durable  and  more  sanitary  than  non-fire- 
proof structures. 

This  important  subject,  on  which  by  virtue  of 
our  calling  we  as  architects  should  be  able  to 
advise  our  municipal  and  parliamentary  rulers, 
is  one  which  we  cannot  too  seriously  study  nor 
too  thoroughly  master,  if  we  would  not  in  the 
eyes  of  future  and  fully-informed  generations 
figure  as  feeble  ignoramuses  blindly  permitting 
without  protest,  and  even  in  some  cases  partici- 
pating in,  the  erection  of  such  gaunt  death-traps 
as  I  have  referred  to.  Ignorance  on  our  part  of 
the  true  principles  of  fireproof  construction  is  in- 
excusable in  the  architect  of  to-day,  and  will  be 
held  criminal  in  the  "  New  Architect "  when  that 
unquestionably  approaching  individual  shall  step 
out  of  the  dim  background  of  cloud  and  fancy  on 
to  the  firm  and  solid  pavement  of  recognised  fact 
as  a  positive  personal  entity. 

Architects  will  not  then  be  credulous  enough 
to  allow  German  firms  of  fireproof  constructors 
to  lead  them  to  imagine  that  the  slabs  of  whose 
remarkable  strength  these  firms  send  us  such 
striking  pictures  derive  that  strength  from  any 
nostrum  which  the  said  firms  mingle  with  the 
cement  and  aggregate :  for  our  new  architects 
will  be  fully  alive  to  the  mechanical  principles 
which  make  the  strength  of  a  concrete  slab  so 
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phenomenal,  and  will  understand  that  these 
principles  are  not  the  private  property  of  either 
German  or  British  firms,  and  that  what  requires 
to  be  used  with  the  cement  and  aggregate  is  no 
make-believe  secret  compound,  but  brains. 

There  are  great  possibilities  for  the  new  archi- 
tecture from  the  wise  employment  of  Portland 
cement  concrete,  terra  cotta,  steel,  Haskinised 
timber,  wired  glass,  fibrous  plaster,  and  other 
comparatively  new  products  in  combination  with 
less  novel  materials. 

But  no  matter  what  materials  are  placed  at 
our  disposal,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  do  justice 
either  to  them  or  to  ourselves  unless  we  make 
ourselves  thoroughly  conversant  with  those  great 
physical  principles  which  apply  to  all  materials 
under  the  sun,  and  by  the  wise  application  of 
which  principles  every  structural  material  is 
made  subservient  to  the  architect's  dream. 

These  principles  are  strict,  straight,  stern  and 
strong,  and  form  a  backbone  to  any  structural 
scheme  to  which  the  architect  properly  applies 
them.  They  also  form  a  sure  foundation  to  the 
mind  of  the  architect ;  and,  being  in  no  wise 
erratic  or  uncertain,  they  confirm  him  in  his 
course  and  enable  him  to  proceed  to  construct 
even  his  boldest  designs  without  fear  or  mis- 
giving. 

But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  architect  should 
lean  hard  on  these  sure  principles  as  on  a  strong 
staff,  on  the  other  hand  his  imagination  must 
not  be  neglected,  for  Art  as  well  as  Science  claims 
his  devotion. 

The  footsteps  of  -Art  cannot  be  measured  by  line 
and  rule.  She  is  as  elusive  and  coy  as  charming. 
She  is,  moreover,  very  easily  offended,  and  if  the 
architect's  mind  be  too  intent  on  her  harder-visaged 
and  sterner-natured  sister,  he  may  awake  some 
fine  morning  to  find  that  his  more  winsome  com- 
panion has  taken  her  flight,  and  carried  away 
with  her  so  much  of  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
beautiful  that  artistic  designing,  formerly  a  de- 
lightful occupation  to  him,  may  become  a  task ; 
and  he  may  come  to  experience  that  he  has  grasped 
the  real  substance  of  structural  law  only  to  miss 
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his  hold  on  that  lovely  shadowy  wraith  whose 
unseen,  but  not  unreal,  presence  made  the  pursuit 
of  his  high  calling  an  inspiration  and  joy. 

"No  man  can  serve  two  masters/'  or  two 
mistresses. 

The  engineer  gives  to  Science  his  undivided 
strength,  and  the  artist  gives  his  whole  mind  to 
Art ;  both  these  professions  thus,  in  fact,  yielding 
to  the  necessity  which  demands  division  of  labour. 
But  there  arises,  also  of  necessity,  the  counter- 
demand  for  the  union  of  labour,  and  it  is  this 
counter-demand  which  calls  for  the  architect,  who 
by  virtue  of  his  calling  must  be  engineer  and 
artist  rolled  into  one.  Yes,  there  is  no  gainsaying 
the  fact  that  the  architect  is  the  man  to  whom 
has  been  assigned  the  apparently  impossible  task 
of  serving  two  mistresses  his  whole  life  through. 
It  may  be  that  few  succeed  in  preserving  through- 
out their  professional  career  that  true  balance 
between  Science  and  Art,  between  the  faithfulness 
to  Truth  and  the  worship  of  Beauty,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  genuine  architect.  To 
maintain  this  balance  is  a  great  struggle  for  even 
the  strongest  intellect  and  will.  But  it  is  the 
struggle  to  which  our  profession  calls  us,  and  if 
we  succeed  in  it  "  great  is  the  glory,  for  the  strife 
is  hard.*' 


rniNTrn  r.r 
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AN  ARCHITECTS*  SPLIT. 

Effort   to    Heal    Breach    of    40 
Yeara*  Standing. 

The  councils  of  the  Boyal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  and  the  Society  of 
Arc'hitects,  after  long  negotiations,  have 
unanimously  approved  a  draft  agree* 
ment  to  enable  the  two  bodies  to  be 
amalgamated. 

Some  forty  years  ago  the  Society  of 
Architects  was  formed  by  a  number  of 
architects  who  split  from  the  R.I.B.A. 
on  the  question  of  registration.  If  the 
proposed  agreement  is  carried  the  amal- 
gamated body  will  endeavour  to  carry 
a  Registration  Bill  througli  Parliament. 
With  amalgamation  the  membership 
of  the  R.I.B.A.  will  be  7,000,  instead  of 
about  5,500  as  at  present,  and  all  Fel- 
lows, Associates,  and  Licentiates  will  be 

\  allowed    to    use    the    title  **  Chartered 

j  Architects.** 

;     It  is  expect-ed  that  the  draft  agreement 

I  will  be  the  subject  of  considerable  dis- 
pute, and  already  a  **  defence  league  "  is 
issuing  circulars  to  architects  calling 
upon  them  to  resist  this  attempt  to  ab- 
sorb the  society  with  its  200  Fellows, 
1,150  Members,  185  Licentiates,  and  130 
students. 


